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The Union Convention at Chicago last 
week was attended by over a hundred en- 
thusiastic and well-posted apiarists. The 
meeting was the eighteenth of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society, and the 
sixth of the “* Northwestern.” 


By the list of names found on page 742, it 
will be seen that quite a number of promi- 
nent apiarists were present and took part in 
the deliberations. 

The discussion was lively on almost every 
subject—three or four often claiming the 
recognition of the President at the same 
time. In addition to those who were report- 
ing the proceedings:for the bee-periodicals, 
there were five or six of the Chicago daily 
papers represented, and reports were pub- 
lished every day by the metropolitan papers. 
Some of the latter tried to be “funny” at 
the expense of those in attendance, as will be 
seen by the following extracts from some of 
them. One starts his report thus : 


The bee-keepers of North America, who 
are meeting in the ladies’ ordinary of the 
Comenerenal Hotel, are mighty clever people. 
They all look like wide-awake men, and they 
make one think it’s Sunday. Not Sunday in 
Chicago, but Sunday in the old white meet- 
in’-house “ jist acrost the crick over yonder, 
fornenst Hankses school-house.” hey’ve 
al) got their store-clothes on, and have a 
Sunday, clean-shaved upper-lip, and their 
collars and shirts are snowy white—gloss- 
less and spotiess like the newly fallen snow; 
hot the yellowish, shiny things town laun- 
dries send home Saturday night. 


Then they all seem to have that handiness 
with tools that was once the characteristic 
of Americans, but it is fast disappearing 
with the march of progress. ‘hey’ve all got 
that knack of making things, and they look 
at the new wrinkles in bee-hives with a keen 
appreciation of every bit of ingenious con- 
trivance, and say with a kindly sort of envy, 
“Gosh | why d’nt I think o’ that ? Dod burn 
it all, aint that ’cute ?” 


Then after some more foolishness, that 
reporter introduces Brother A. I. Root, 
editor of Gleanings, in this style : 


There was one man there with a visored 
fur cap on, pushed back on his head, with 
strong wrinkles round his eyes because he 
has laughed so much all his life, and an 
even white set of teeth. These old bee- 
keepers would walk up to him and ask: 

Are you A. I. Root ?” 

ep. 

“Well, howdy,” and the bee-keeper would 

jerk him by the hand with such fervor that 


diality he would pull Mr. Root’s arm out of 
the socket. i 


He then says that he tried to puzzle Mr. 
Root with the old Wiley Me about “ making 
combs of paraffine and filling them with 
glucose ;” but even according to his own 
silly story, he “barked up the wrong tree,” 
when he assailed our friend and co-worker 
on thatsubject. He is represented as mak- 
ing this reply : 


“ Artificial honey |! My boy, did you ever 
eat any artificial strawberries or manufac- 
tured eggs? They used to say that they 
had got e manufactured so that they 
would hatch out, but that the chicks had no 
feathers. And the newspapers had all sorts 
of pretty yarns about comb honey being 
manufactured. I have offered a prize of 
$1,000 for a piece of comb honey ficially 
manufactured, but, although the offer has 
been standing several years, the $1,000 is 
still there, and our fi still floats. The 
po Nee ay 6 proof of this s ent of mine is 
afforded by the present honey market. The 
drouth of last summer has very much 
diminished the honey crop. Here was the 
qpertaney of the honey manufacturer. 

hy didn’t he improve it? Simply because 
comb honey can’t be made by man, but only 
by bees. About every attempt to aduiterate 
extracted honey with glucose and sugar has 
been a financial failure, too, and I’m glad of 
it. A fraud ought to fail.” 


This settled the reporter, and he was con- 
tent to let Brother Root alone. He then 
tackled the President, and is reported to 
have asked him how many bees it took to 
gather his honey crop, and here is the an- 
swer he is said to have obtained : 


“The heaviest crop of honey I ever had,” 
said Dr. C. C. Miller, who is the President of 
the Association, “ was 16,549 pounds, and as 
nearly as I can estimate, it took about seven 
million bees to make it for me.” 


This rattled the reporter, and he subsided. 

Now another reporter thought he must 
have some fun, and he starts his report of 
the proceedings in this way : 


A peculiar assemblage of about seventy- 
five persons, including half adozen ladies, 
met in the ladies’ ordinary at the Commer- 
cial Hotel yesterday morning. A few of 
them had the appearance of scientists and 
solid business or professional men, but the 
great majority wore a very countrified look, 
seeming to be of the class who, as a matter 
of precaution, should be provided with 
candles and lamps when they retire to rest 
inacity. Onatable in the apartment was 
a large collection of odd and divers articles, 
cups and jars of peculiar shapes which 
were the centre of attraction, and of a large 
amount of discussion before the opening of 
the meeting. 


Prof. Cook, Dr. Mason, and Dr. Miller 
took this “scribbler”’ to task, and politely 
told himif he could not make a fair report, 
he had better make himself scarce in that 
assemblage. Much merriment and applause 
was the result of somesharp hits between 
the latter two doctors—they are both jolly 
and full of fun. 

Another “ funny” reporter gives the fol- 
lowing in any article in the News, illustrated 
by five of the familiar faces of the conven- 
tion, viz: Dr. C. C. Miller, Thomas G. New- 
man, M. M. Baldridge, Mrs. L. Harrison, and 
Dr. A. B. Mason. Here is the introduction : 

Buzzing and flitting from corner to corner, 
gathering sweet morsels of knowledge from 
each other. the congress-room of the bee- 
keepers’ convention looked pte nl like a 
vast hive. The bee-farmer is naturally of a 
sharp, stinging, and aggressive disposition, 


especially so when one touches upon his 
hobby—spiculture. He cares ncthing—as a 


rule—for politics, though uently he has 
a bee in his bonnet. He disdains all but 
msities, and 


those of honey-gatheri pro 
utterly eschews ruilting-beon, usking-bees, 





oné feared in the exuberance of his cor- 





the latter, that“ if a feller wuz consid’ble 

peas and spry-lookin‘ a purty. fair article of 

won, might be gathe f the gal wus 
n Pas 


Another daily paper started the report of 
our proceedings in this manner : 


Appropriate to the time when rose- 
growers hold flower shows, and breeders 
and owners of blooded horses and _ fat 
cattle convene to compete for gold medals 
and blue ribbons, come the bee-keepers to 
— Cetr annual ae im in the pope 
city. ey assem yesterday Com- 
mercial Hotel, to the number of a 
hundred, and their convention will last 
until Friday, inclusive, The convention 
includes gentlemen who have acquired a 
national reputation as experts in the delicate 
pursuit of bee keeping, and who are recog- 
nized authorities upon the natural and 
technical knowledge necessary to success- 
ful bee-culture. Among them are Dr. ©. C. 
Miller, of Marengo, Ills., who devotes his 
entire time and attention to the manage- 
ment of a remarkably extensive and scien- 
tifically managed apler of many colonies 
of the finest bees; A. L. Root, of Medina, O., 
editor of Gleanings, and said to be the most 
extensive dealer in apiarian supplies in the 
world ; E. J. Oatman, of Dundee, Iils., rep- 
resenting the largers number of colonies, 
and the greatest yield of honey of any bee- 
fancier in the convention, and other well- 
known and representative bee-men. 


Can these accounts do the pursuit of 
honey-production anything but good ? They 
call attention to “honey” and its produc- 
tion, and no matter how silly are some of 
the statements, they will be of value in call- 
ing attention to honey and its usts—they 
serve as advertisements for this pure sweet. 





Mr. R. F. Holtermann, editor of the 
Honey Producer, published at Brantford, 
Ont., and Mr. A. I. Root, editor of Gleanings, 
published at Medina, O., were present, and 
took part in the Convention. Both are very 
genial gentlemen, and appeared to thor- 
oughly enjoy that re-union of bee-keepers. 
Mr. Root had not been in Chicago for 18 
years, and it had changed so much that he 
could not recognize it at any point. In fact, 
“the great fire”’ hed occurred since then, 
and in the “ up-building” so many magnifi- 
cent and imposing structures had been 
reared, thatthere was nothing left to look 
familiar to one who had not seen it since 
the “ blotting out”’’ took place. 

Brother Root must come oftener and 
smile on us and the city, and keep up the 
acquaintance and pleasure of meeting and 
conversing on interesting topics. These 
conventions help to keep. up acquaintance, 
and promote harmonious action. 


_ 5 OE 


The Enthusiasm at the Convention last 
week was kept up until the final adjourn- 
ment. Toledo was selected as the next 
place of meeting, the time to be arranged by 
the executive committee. 

The officers elected were as follows: Dr. 
A. B. Mason, Toledo, O., President: Mr. W. 
Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich., Secretary ; Mrs. 
L. Harrison, Peoria, Ills., Treasurer. Vice- 
Presidents: Ilinois, Dr. C. C, Miller, Ma- 
rengo; Indiana, I. R. Good, Nappanee; 
Florida, G. W. Webster, Lake Helen ; Iowa, 
Eugene Secor, Forest City ; Michigan, W. B. 
Gould, Fremont ; New York, G.M. Doolittle, 
Borodino ; Ohio, Miss Dema Bennett, Bed- 
ford ; Ontario, Canada, R. F. Holtermanna, 
Brantford ; Wisconsin, Franklin Wilcox, 


Mauston; Vermont, A. E. Manum, Bristol ; 





or spelling-bees, though he says, concerning 





Quebec, Canada, H. F. Hunt, Seaton, 





queecweree 


Se eee 
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QUERIES 


With Replies thereto. 





[It is quite useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about # 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them inthe JOURNAL, If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Ep.] 


Quieting Uneasy Bees, 


Query 495.—If bees are uneasy in cel- 
lars, how can they be best quieted 7—M. C. G., Ills, 


By bringing the temperature up or 
down to 42° or 45°.—DADANT & SON. 


It would depend upon what made 
them uneasy.—H. D. CuTTINGe. 


That all depends upon what is the 
cause of that uneasiness.—JAMES 
HEDDON. 


First endeavor to find out the cause. 
If too warm, reduce the temperature. 
—J. P. H. Brown. 


Keep the cellar at such a tempera- 
ture that they do not get uneasy. A 
little experience will teach you how 
to do this.—G. M. DOoLITTLE. 


If bees become restless in their 
hives, the temperature or ventilation, 
one or both, is wrong. To make the 
bees quiet, Je must remove the 
cause.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


It depends upon what causes the 
unseasiness, and of this we are not 
always positive; and when we do 
know, we do notalways know what:to 
do about it.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


By regulating the temperature. If 
the food and gee are kept 
right, they will not become uneasy.— 
A. J. CooK. 


It depends upon the cause of their 
uneasiness. It may be that they need 
to be warmer, or sz cooler. 
Sometimes giving fresh air quiets 
them.—C. C. MILLER. 


Ordinarily I should judge by cooling 
them off. cannot speak from ex- 
perience, however, as I have never 
wintered my bees in special deposi- 
tories of any kind.—J. E. Ponp. 


Take them out and give them a 
— the first suitable day. If the 
cellar is too cool, raise the tempera- 
ture. If largenumbers of bees are 
leaving the hives and falling on the 
bottom of the cellar, nothing will 
give so much relief as a flight.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


In order to quiet bees when quar- 
— - the cellar for + a rest, and 

ey become uneasy, 8 necessary 
first to determine the cause of un- 
easiness. If they are too warm, cool 
the cellar. If they are too cool, and 
are trying to raise the temperature, 
raise that for them. If many are 
dying, give them a flight on some 





warm day. Fresh air and a chance 
to void their feces will do them much 
good.—THE EDITOR. 





Winter-Passages for Bees. 


Query 496.—Are winter-passages neces- 
sary when bees are wintered in the cellar ?—Ohio. 


No.—G. L. TINKER. 
No.—DADANT & Son. 


No; not if the cellar is warm 
enough.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


I never use them either in the cellar 
or out-doors.—G. M. DooLirrLe. 


No, they are not necessary; but I 
prefer a e made over the frames 
under the guilt.—H. D. Currine. 


—— are not necessary if you place 
4g-inch sticks across the frames under 
the quilt.—J. P. H. Brown. 


I think not, though as cellars and 
pie as: & 0, they are doubtless well. 
— : K. 

I do not think that they are neces- 
sary in any case. Give an inch of 
8 over the tops of the frames, and 
the same result will be gained with- 
= mutilating the combs.—J. E 

‘OND. 


AsIsaid in my answer to Query, 
No. 493, I could never see that the 
winter passages either over the frames 
or through the combs were of any 
practical use whatever.—J AMES HED- 
DON. 


The bees should be allowed in some 
way to go from one frame to another. 
If frames are shallow they may go 
under, but a good plan is to allowa 
passage over the frames. My bees 
always prepare their own passage- 
ways by building bits of comb above 
the frames.—C. C. MILLER. 


I do not think that they are ab- 
solutely necessary, but I prefer to 
have some strips of wood or some 
pieces of corn-stalks between the 
quilts and the tops of the frames, so 
that the bees can pass over the tops 
of the frames from one space between 
the combs to another, without having 
to around or under the frames.— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


Winter passages are sometimes 
very useful, but they should be pro- 
vided over the frames by using Hill’s 
device, bent sticks or anything else to 
keep the quilt up from the tops of 
the frames, so that the bees may pass 
from one frame to another, to obtain 
food when it becomes necessary.— 
THE EpDITorR. 





System and Success. 


§@” All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 

For 50 colonies DRG ac neue is o0-4< 
* 100 colonies am nn sentey 2 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) 

The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 





Correspondence, 


——_ 





SoS = 





SSSocs 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist i, 
located near the center of the State named: 
3 north of the center; 2 south; O+ east. 
+O west; and this 4 northeast; ‘O northwest: 
southeast; and ? southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 





For the American Bee Journaj, 


Rearing and Introducing Queens, ets, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I see that it is still claimed by some, 
that as good if not better queens can 
be reared by taking the queen and 
brood away from a populous colony, 
and giving them eggs and young 
larve from which to rear a queen, as 
can be obtained by natural swarming, 
The advocates of this plan lay mosh 
stress upon the preparation of the 
colony, such as having removed the 
queen at a certain number of hours 
— to the time of giving eggs or 

rood, cutting the comb containing 
these eggs in just such a form, etc. ; 


*| but after years of trial, I have never 


— succeeded in getting as good, pro- 
ific, long-lived queens reared in a 
queenless colony, as I get where the 
colony rearing queens has the old 
queen or mother with them, as is the 
case with cells built during natural 
swarming. 


There seems to be a certain haste 
or rushing through of the larve fora 
queen in a queenless colony, which is 
the means of shortening the life of 
the queen which is to come from such 
larvee. 

This great rushing of things never 
happens where a laying queen is in 
the hive during the rearing of a 
queen. I have noticed for years, that 
in case of supersedure, a queen that 
was fed royal jelly, and hatched from 
the cell while the old queen was still 
living, would prove 25 per cent. better 
than would a queen reared at the 
time of the death of the old queen. 


Queens reared when the old queen 
is present, often leaves a lump of 
royal jelly as large as a pea in the 
bottom of the cell after emerging, 
while itis a rare thing to find one- 
fourth of that amount in any cell 
where a queen is re by the re- 
moval of the queen i any means. It 
seems to me that if the friends of any 
other theory would carefully look into 
the matter, they would talk less about 
** artificial”? queens being as good or 
better than those reared during nat- 
ural swarming. 


GIVING QUEEN-CELLS TO NUCLEI. 


Again, it is recommended to form 
nuclei the evening before the bee- 
keeper wishes to give the queen-cells 
tothem. This advice I cannot un- 
derstand, for with me queen-cells 

ven in that way will be nearly all 

estroyed if unprotected. If I recol- 
lect ht, Mrs. Harrison once wrote 
that she could not successfully intro- 
duce queen-cells unless the nucleus 
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had been queenless at least 48 hours 
previous. 

This was exactly my experience 
until I invented the ** queen-cell pro- 
tectors” which I use. With these 
I succeed in getting nearly ever 
queen accepted (which is in the cell 
at the time that it and the protector is 
placed in the nucleus), for the “‘ pro- 
tector” more the bees from de- 
stroying the cell by gnawing into the 
side of it. I really h that queen- 
cells could be introduced safely toa 
colony. 12 hours after a laying queen is 
removed, for it would save much 
valuable time and a good deal of ex- 
tra work. 


INTRODUCING VIRGIN QUEENS. 


Then again, [ find this statement in 
rint,and coming from quite a large 
bee-keeper, and one who should know 
what he was saying: ‘If the queens 
have hatched on your hands, and you 
have been fortunate to have saved 
them, all you need to dois to simply 
let one run in at the entrance of the 
hive. The bees will not harm or 
molest her in the least.” I would give 
$100in a minute to know that this 
was a fact, and that such a thing 
could be done by the average bee- 
keeper. Hundreds of us know that 
this is not truth in their cases. 


After years of careful trial of all 
the known plans for eresatng 
virgin queens, I must say that a 
have so virtually failed that they in 
no way can be called a success, unless 
the colony or nucleus has been queen- 
less from 3 to 5 days. By a continual 
smoking of the bees, and almost 
drowning them with sweetened 
scented water, I have succeeded in 
getting a few accepted immediately 
after removing the reigning queen ; 
but this is not at all practical when 
working 50 to 100 nuclei. 


QUEENS FLYING WHEN FIRST LEAV- 
ING THE CELL. 


Lalso notice these words in one of 
our - bee-papers: “The Syrians 
(queens) are more hardy and strong 
upon emerging from the cell than are 
those of the Italians. I have repeat- 
edly seen them take wing when first 
escaping from the cell.” So have I, 
not only Syrian queens, but Cyprian, 
Italian, black and Carniolan; but be 
itunderstood that no queen of any 
race ever so flew at maturity. Why 
enna are thus able to fiy is because 
t ay Ste y's in the cells after ma- 
turity, and fed by the bees till several 
hours old, ranging from 8 to 24 or 
more hours; for a young queen can 
no more fly at maturity than can a 
worker. Any one running a lamp or 
other queen nursery cannot help ad- 
mitting the truth of this, after seeing 
the white, weak things that all queens 
areifnot kept from emerging from 
the cells by the bees at the qneens’ 
maturity. 


When any man says that he has 
seen a queen fly from a cell kept ina 
nursery for 24 hours previous to her 
emerging, I will admit that I am 
wrong. riment more closely, 
brethren, and we shall have less to 
retract 


Borodino,® N. Y. 





Ohio Poultry Journal, 


Some Things Not to Believe, 


H. D. COX. 


Some things we need not believe. 
If you see an advertisement agreein 
for two red stamps to tell you al 
about bee-keeping, and how to make 
twenty-five dollars per colony out of 
your bees, don’t believe it. 

Another thing you should see before 
you believe, that bees gather and 
store great quantities of honey from 
red clover. I have had bees for many 
years, and always saw them on red 
clover when they could get nothing 
else to work on, and would seem to 
be very busy, but would gather very 
little honey. I once had the satisfac- 
tion of getting some pure red clover 
honey. In a dearth of honey from 
other flowers they were working 
orong on the bloom of the seed-crop 
of red clover; the fields were just 
humming with bees. I put a strong 
swarm on clean, empty combs, and 
succeeded in extrac a little from 
them. It was thin, of a dark red 
color, and had a clover taste, but I 
thought it was not good honey. 

Another thing: Be slow to believe 
when somebody tells you it is all 
“luck ” with bees. Luck has nothing 
todo with them. You manage the 
bees by knowledge and practice: 
Providence gives the weather; an 
the bees will gather the honey for you. 

Pleasant Hill,+o Ohio. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Results of the Season of 1887. 


JOS. M. HAMBAUGH., 

















Owing to a severe sickness during 
the fall of 1886, at the time my bees 
should have been Fiseered for their 
winter quarters, and having no trusty 
person that I could employ,I was 
compelled to let my bees remain upon 


the summer stands without protection, | aad 


and consequently I lost quite heavil 

at my home apiary ; about 12 per cent. 
of them died before spring, while out 
of the 49 colonies at my Vandeventer 
apiary, 46 came through in good con- 
dition. The cause of the latter com- 
ing through so much better, is owing 
to the bees being upon larger frames 
and in larger hives; the hives being 
of the Quinby (a la Dadant) pattern. 


I find that where bees are to be 
wintered on the summer stands, they 
invariably come through the winter 
stronger in numbers, build up quicker 
in the spring, and are in better con- 
dition to receive the harvest than the 
bees in smaller hives. This conclu- 
sion is based upon four yearsof actual 
test and experience, and I know 
whereby I speak. 


After all losses of winter, spring 
dwindling, etc., my home apiary con- 
sisted of 73 colonies,and many of 
them weak and in poor condition to 
make a summer’s harvest. Owing to 
aa oe being badly intermixed 
w 





natives, 1 made no efforts to 


efforts to weed out as many of the old 
undesirable ones as a and 
with this end in view, I got 15 early 
quemne from the South, and every 
ew weeks I purchased queens from 
reliable breeders, and with what I 
reared and successfully introduced, I 
now have queen-bees and workers as 
good as the best in the country. In 
this work, I have had my share of 
tribulations, for along with the ab- 
sence of nectar in the bloom, causing 
more or less demoralizatiqn, comes 
the extra care and pains success- 
fully supersede queens; and taking 
the season through, it has been the 
worst season { ever knew to kee 
colonies queened; for ig spite of all 
care and attention, it seemed that the 
bees _- the blame of the poor season 
on their queens, and were bent on 
putting them out of the way. 

I transferred 19 native colonies 
from box-hives into Dadant hives,and 
added them to my Vandeventer api- 
ary, making 65 colonies of bees in all. 


Clover commenced to bloom on 
May 6, and by May 20 the ‘hills and 
valleys were white, but there seemed 
to be an entire absence of honey in 
the bloom; in fact many colonies 
were in a starving coudition, and I 
know of several colonies in the 
neighborhood that left their hives in 
demoralization during the heighth of 
the clover bloom. 

Basswood (or linden) yielded a 
scant harvest, but as my home api- 
ary is not in a linden region, I got 
but little benefit from this source ; 
but the bees at the Vandeventer api- 
ary gathered qneugh to bridge them 
over the long drouth, which has been 
without a parallel in the history of 
this section of the country. Brood- 
rearing ceased toa great extent, and 
when the Spanish-needle bloom came, 
many colonies had dwindled, until 
they were in poor condition to receive 
the harvest. About Aug. 15 I pur- 
chased the apiarian outfit and 
belonging to W. J. Cullinan, of Mt. 
Sterling, Ills., consisting of 22 colo- 
nies, mostly hybrids. hese I have 
ed to my home apiary, making 95 
colonies in all. 

Spanish-needle commenced to bloom 
about Aug. 15, and never did I see 
honey come in faster than it did from 
this source; and had the strength of 
the colonies been as great as it 
was on June 1, would have obtained 
several thousand unds of honey, 
whereas, after making all colonies 
even with ample stores for their lopg 
rest, I got 1,250 pounds of as fine 
Cereopsis honey as Leversaw. This 
amount seems very small, for so many 
colonies, but considering the season, 
I certainly have noreason to complain. 

While this season has been the 
most disastrous ever known here, for 
the production of honey, it has not 
been without its benefits, if we un- 
derstand how to utilize them. It has 
been a remarkably good year to de- 
we the superior ints in bees, 
w out old, worthless and objec- 
tionable queens, clean up all the old 
stock of honey, study the ins and outs 
of the pursuit, read up, and more ac- 
curately lay plans for the future. 





dispose of queens, but made special 


Spring,+o Ills., Nov. 10, 1887. 
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North American Bee-Keepers’ Society. 


The North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Society held its 18th annual meeting, 
in conjunction with the Northwestern 
Bee- wie Society, on Nov. 16, 17, 
and 18, 1887, at’the Commercial Hotel, 
corner of Lake and Dearborn Streets, 
Chicago, Ills. 


The meeting was called to order at 
10 a.m.,on Nov. 16, with the Presi- 
dent, Dr, C. C. Miller, in the’ chair. 
It was voted that the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting dis- 
pensed with, and as the Treasurer 
was absent, no report was given. The 
fa members then paid their 

ues : 


E. 8. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Ills. 
M. M. Baldridge, St. Charles, Lils. 
B. T. Baldwin, Marion, Ind. 
John 8. Barber, Turner Junction, Ills. 
O. J. Bedell, Kawkawlin, Mich. 
Miss Dema Bennett, Bedford, O. 
N. N. Betsinger, Marcellus, N. Y. 
T. F. Bingham, Abronia, Mich. 
H. R. Boardman, East Townsend, O. 
Joshua Bull, Seymour, Wis. 
paraiso, Ind. 
. C. Burmaster, Irving, N. Y. 
A. Burnett, Chicago, Ills. 

. Chapman, Versailles, N. Y. 

. 8. Compton, Glenwood, Mich. 
¥. 8. Comstock, North Manchester, Ind. 
Prof. A. J. Cook, Agricultural Coll., Mich. 
R. L. Crocker, Lockport, N. Y. 
A. W. Cumins, Woodstock, Ills. 
Rev. T. H. Dahl, Stoughton, Wis. 
B. T. Davenport, Auroraville, Wis. 
Mrs. B. T. Davenport, Auroraville, Wis. 
Mark Davis, Lisle, Ills. 
Frederick Dethloff, Ransom, Ills. 
George Esher, Naperville, Ills. 


. R. Good, Nappanee, Ind. 
Wm. E. Gould, Fremont, Mich. 
C. A. Graves, Birmingham, O. 
J.A. Green, Dayton, Ills. 

Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria, Ills. 
W. 8S. Hart, Hawk’s Park, Fla. 
A. * eee ene. —_ 

r. Jas. B. Hawks, Arlington hts, Ills. 
James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich” i" 
Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 

R. F. Holtermann, Brantford, Ont. 

C. F. Hopkins, Brownhelm, O. 

Edwin Hubbard, Oil City, Wis. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 

Geo. W. Jones, West Bend, Wis. 

John Lemmer, Mauston, Wis. 

D. B. Lovett, Crestline, O. 

W. C. Lyman, Downer’s Grove, Ills. 

James M. Marvin, St. Charles, Ills. 

Dr. A. B. Mason, Auburndale, O. 

Nelson W. McLain, Hinsdale, Ills. 

J.J. McWhorter, South Lyon, Mich. 
. J. Miller, Nappanee, Ind. 

Dr. ©. C. Miller, Marengo, Ills. 

M. M. Miller, Chatsworth, Ills. 

R. R. Murphy, Garden Plain, Ds. 

John Neimetz, Ross, Ind. 

Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. 

Kk. J. Oatman, Dundee, Ills. 

Chas. E. Parks, Watertown, Wis. 

G. W. Redmon, Paris, Ills. 

M. G. Keynolds, Williamsburg, Ind. 

J. H. Robertson, Pewamo, Mich. 

A. I. Root, Medina, O. 

Mrs. Frank Searles, Marley, Ills. 

Eugene Secor, Forest City, Towa. 

N. Staininger, Denison, Iowa. 

G. W. Stanton, Sheridan, Mich. 

N. L. Stow, South Evanston, Ills. 

E. Strong, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

C. L. Sweet, Glenwood, Ills. 

R. L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich. 

Geo. Thompson, Geneva, Ills. 

John A. Thornton, Lima, Ills. 

J. Erwin Wakeman, Lockport, N. Y. 

Byron Walker, Capac, Mich. 

D. G. Webster, Blaine, Ills. 

G. W. Webster, Lake Helen, Fia. 

Franklin Wilcox, Mauston, Wis. 

Wm. Wilson, Burr Oak, Mich. 

L C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





After the enrollment of members 
Mr. J. A. Green, of Dayton, Ills., read 
the following essay, entitled, 


The Production of Comb and 
Extracted Honey in the 
Same Apiary. 


One of the growing tendencies of 
the times is toward division and 
specialization in all departments of 
labor. That this principle is, in the 
main, correct, there can be little 
question. As the field of knowledge 
is widened, or as competition is in- 
creased, and the struggle for success 
becomes keener, no man can afford to 
divide his energies and so weaken his 
powers. 

It has been truly said that there is 
such a thing as momentum in mind 
as well as in physics, and that many 
aman has just missed becoming a 
_ man by splitting into two mid- 

ling ones. 





LS 
————— 


' Com poney, we all know, sold 
argely by appearance. 

article that looks well will sell bate 
than a good article that looks badly, 
If there is any portion of your honey 
crop that does not look well in ge. 
tions, secure that 
tracted form. With a market 
for dark extracted honey, it will p: 


TOb- 
ably to sell all light honey in 
comband all dark honey as oxicachet 


You may have some colonies that . 


do not produce nice comb honey, 
Pinch off the heads of their queens a 
soon as convenient, but in the meap. 
time take their honey with the ex. 
tractor. 

Let it be your aim to, have every 
pound of comb honey first-class, Poor 
—— honey can .~ we for man- 
u uring purposes, but poor comb 
honey is hard to sell anywhere, and in- 
jures the market for good comb honey, 


COMMERCIAL HOTEL, CHICAGO. 


In bee-keeping, as in other occupa- 
tions, the greatest average success 
will be gained by making a specialty 
of it, even though an occasional sea- 
son, such as that just past, may bear 
hard on some. Yet this principle 
may be carried too far. We already 
have bee-keeping as a specialty 
divided into the sub-specialties o 
honey-production and the rearing of 
queens and bees for sale, while some 
insist that honey-production should 
be divided, and a specialty made of 
either comb or extracted honey. 


Circumstances alter cases. Un- 
doubtedly there are places where 
comb honey cannot be profitably pro- 
duced, and there are probably other 
places where it will not pay to pro- 
puce much extracted honey. In most 
cases, though, 1 judicious combina- 
tion of the two will give the best 


results, 

In the first place, hong your mar- 
ket. There will be found almost 
everywhere some who will consume 
large quantities of extracted honey at 
its lower price, when they would 
hardly touch the more expensive comb 
honey. Supply this demand. There 
are others who will use only a definite 
amount of honey, whether comb or 
extracted. It is folly to sell extracted 
honey to these. This applies almost 
as well to the wholesale as to the re- 
tai] market. 


It sometimes happens that honey 
comes in faster than the bees can 
build comb to store it in. At this 
time a few cases of empty combs dis- 
tributed among the best colonies will 
pay an enormous profit. 


The production of extracted honey 
may be combined with the production 
of comb honey so as to get rid of 
much annoyance, expense and loss 
that is unse bly connected with 
the sole production of comb honey, 
and at the same time improve the 
quality of all the honey produced. . 


To accomplish this result, a large 
number of extracting combs is needed 
—at least one set for each colony. 
When the honey-flow begins, give 
each colony aset of combs. We all 
know that bees will begin work sooner 
on empty combs than in empty sec- 
tions, and most of us appreciate the 
importance of hav 
the honey-flow go 


the very first of 
nto the surplus 
apartment. If youare one of those 
who never have any trouble to induce 


the bees to start work in the sections 
just ag soon as there is honey to 
gather, this part of the p mmé 
may be omitted, and with a short and 
oudten honey-flow it might not be 
advisable 


After the bees are well at work 
above, remove the extracting combs 
from as many colonies as you want to 
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ons. Pile up the supers of partly- 
att combs over other colonies. The 
poney 80 _— up will become thor- 
oughly pened, and be a much finer 
article than that usually produced. 
Whether for economy or excellence of 
quality, there is no way of producin 
extracted honey equal to that o 
giving the bees plenty of room in 
which to store honey, and then plenty 
of time to ripen it. 

Along toward the close of the 
honey-flow, instead of pntting on 
more sections which are not likely to 
be finished, take all the sections from 
a part of the colonies, giving them 
empty combs instead. Use the partly- 
fnished sections instead of new ones 
on other colonies. 

Let us now recount the advan 
of this system: First, getting the 
pees started in the surplus depart- 
ment without teen Second, your 
comb honey is nearly all No.1, and 
the extracted honey is the finest that 
can be produced. Last, but by no 
means least, you are rid of nearly all 
the bother and ex of unfinished 
sections in the fall. Having few un- 
finished sections in the fall, you have 
few old sections in the spring, and it 
is for this reason that your comb 
honey will be finer. Honey stored in 
oat er, pane before is ae 

ual in quality or ap nce 
baer in newly-built 4 

To carry out this m, of course, 
all Dae of the hives must be easily 
and quickly removable, and inter- 
cangeets and capable of being 
handled by cases instead of by frames 
or sections. 

Section cases should be only one- 
tier deep,and extracting supers should 
be shallow—not over 6 inches dee 
and both should be capable of being 
tiered to any desired height. Queen- 
excluding honey-boards are a great 
convenience, and, in fact, almost in- 
dispensable. J. A. GREEN. 

After the reading of the above 
essay, the subject was discussed as 
follows : 

Franklin Wilcox—How much more 
extracted than comb honey can you 
secure ? 

J. A.Green—If first-class honey is 
produced, about twice as much; such 
extracted honey as is usually pro- 
duced, I would say three times as 
much. 

H, R. Boardman—l prefer wide 
frames to cases. 

President Miller—One or two tiers 


high ? 
. R. Boardman—Either. 

J. A. Green—I prefer wide frames 
only one tier high. 

N.N. Betsinger—The case system 
will hold its own, and wide frames 
must go. 

President Miller—Mr. Green, do 
you secure a poorer class of honey by 
using drawn combs in the sections ? 

J. A, Green—I think I do. 

_C. F. Hopkins—If the honey stored 
in old combs is of an inferior charac- 
ter, why is not extracted honey stored 
in old combs of a poorer quality ? 

J.A. Green—If the sections were 

upon the hives as long as are 
combs of extracted honey, it probably 





would be, but the sections are re- 
moved as soon as finished, and the 
honey is more inclined to sweat when 
stored in old combs. 

H. W. Funk—The reason probably 


is, that honey stored in deep cells is 
not so quickly and thoroughly ripened. 
Franklin Wilcox—At the begining 


of the season the honey is often re- 
moved from the brood-nest to make 
room for brood, and is stored in the 
sections. This honey is often of 
poorer quality, and if any of the sec- 
tions are filled with comb, it would be 
stored in them. 

N.N. Betsinger—The reason why 
honey stored in old combs is more 
inclined to granulation, is because 
any comb or vessel that has once con- 
tained granulated honey will cause 
the granulation of any honey placed 
therein. 

H. R. Boardman—I have produced 
tons of honey, and have used old 
combs ; not old, black, soiled or dis- 
colored combs, but new, white combs, 
built the preceding season, all neat 
and clean. 

N. N. Betsinger—The trouble is, 
that bee-keepers do not properly 
clean out the combs the previous 
autumn. 

H. Men yg! comb —. . 
properly kept, wi ever granulate { 

N N. Betsinger—No, never. 

Joshua Bull—I have some honey 
that was stored last year, in old 
combs, and it has not yok, granulated : 
while some that was stored this year 
in newly-built eombs is candied solid. 
All this is caused by the character of 
the honey. 

The convention then adjourned till 
1:30 p.m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was called to order 
at 1:30 p.m., with President Miller in 
the chair. 


Legislation] for Bee-Keepers. 


The discussion upon this topic was 
opened by the President as follows : 

I have not corresponded with the 
other members of the committee ap- 
pointed upon this subject at the last 
meeting, but I suppose the report 
would be an adverse one. I feel that 
this topic has been entirely misunder- 
stood. I putit upon this basis: A 
man cannot farm without land, 
neither can he keep bees without 
pasture. I may be wrong, but, from 
the bottom of my heart, I believe 
that legislation is desirable, although 
it may not be feasible. 

A. B. Mason—I agree with the 
President in his views. 

Franklin Wilcox—I see no way in 
which legislation is feasible, unless it 
would be to exempt bees from taxa- 
tion, then grant licenses to bee-keep- 
ers, each license giving the right toa 
certain territory. 

H. R. Boardman—Before this dis- 
cussion had been going on very long, 
I came to the conclusion that the 
small bee-keepers need protection 
more than do the large ones. 

Joshua Bull—Suppose the Govern- 
ment grants licenses, and some mill- 
ionaire buys the license to a whole 
State, he is then able to dictate terms 





President Miller—How about farm- 
ing? Cannot a man buy as much land 
as he has money with which to buy, 
and is then able to dictate terms ? 


Joshua Bull—I suppose bee-keepers 
must be subject to the same laws as 
other business men. If a man starts 
a store, might he not ask for protec- 
tion from other store-keepers ng 
in near him ? 

President Miller — Beo-kespint, is 
not like traffic, so much as it is like 
farming, stock-growing, etc. Ifa 
man buys 40 acres of land, and 

in raising grain, ought he not to be se- 
cure in his sions ? 

Prof. Cook—Now if we had a 
number of specialists all over 
country, and that was the manner in 
which honey was produced, rather 
than by a large number of small bee- 
keepers, or amateurs, such legislation 
might be advisable; but it seems to 
me that specialists are few and scat- 
tering. Now I have a farm in Michi- 
gan,and if I should go there and 
start an apiary, and President Miller 
should wish to come and settle down 
by my side and start an a i 
should fee) alittle better 

he would go a little further up the 
street ; and I should reason with him, 
and tell him his coming so near meant 
disaster to both of us, and I believe 
he would go. 

President Miller—But suppose I 
wouldn’t go? 

Prof. Cook—Oh! but you would go, 
Brother Miller. 

President Miller—You admit then 
that I ought not to go there ? 

Prof. Cook—Yes. 

President Miller—You would use 
moral suasion. But suppose it had 
no power over me. If I am wrong 
then law should step in and com 
right. The question is this: Is it 
better that the honey be secured 
oe, or by small bee-keepers 
If the former, then legislation is 
needed. 

Prof. Cook—When land is sold, the 
right to the nectar is not sold with it; 
and it is well that bee-keepers and 
the public should know this. 

It was voted that, in the present 
stage of bee-culture, legislation is 
neither desirable nor feasible. 


President Miller then resumed the 
chair, and called for the next topic, 
which was to be presented by “ 
Thomas G. Newman, who had just 
come into the Hall. As he had been 
indisposed for several weeks, his 
physician would not allow him to 
attend more than a part of one session 
each day. The topic was, 


Objects and Methods of a Thorough 
Organization of the Bee-Keepers 
of North America. 

A philosopher once said, ‘* My ob- 
ject a not to make people vend, but 
to make them think.” My desire is 
to cause them to act—for action gives 
results! 1 would endeavor to inspire 
you to undertake a “pro jive 
step” in the direction of organization! 
Lintend to merely outline the benefits 
to accrue from united effort, and to 
state very briefly the probable effects 
of the plan proposed. Said one of 





to all the bee-keepers in that State. 


old, “ I believe, and therefore have I 
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spoken.” I, too, have believed in 
the exalted possibilities of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society, and 
have for nearly a dozen years labored 
zealously for the realization of the 
fond hopes so long entertained. 

The pursuit of modern and progres- 
sive apiculture is 7 in its infancy. 
It has grown rapidly, and its develop- 
ment has been accompanied by 
science, art, and invention at every 
step; so that to-day (even in its in- 
fancy) it is really a giant! standin 
almost without a parallel in the his- 
tory of industrial pursuits—its dev- 
otees in North America to-day num- 
bering 300,000 persons ; and its annual 
product of honey amounting to 100,- 
000,000 of pounds, and its value being 
about fifteen millions of dollars. 


Is it not true that our National 
government is founded upon the prin- 
ciple that ‘“‘in Union there is 
strengih?” And after passing the 
ordeal of the greatest ‘civil war” of 
modern times, is to-day the strongest 
and best in the world? Its constitu- 
tion and laws are “the bulwark” of 
all our privileges and liberties! It 
guarantees to us also the full benefit 
and peaceable enjoyment of our or- 
ganized labors! 

What we need is organized efforts, 
unity of labor, and concert of action, 
upon al] matters where “ our interests 
are in common!” To accomplish 
this, we ought to patriotically sink all 
our minor differences, and organize 
to defend our pursuit, watch our in- 
terests, and defend our rights. A 
thorough organization is our onl 
*“stong tower of defense,’”’ and will 
command lawful attention and com- 
mercial respect. 

But some may ask, ‘‘ What do we 
desire to accomplish ?” To answer 
this, let us enumerate some of the 
suggestions during the intervening 
year, since last we met : 

Has not a ‘“* Honey-producers’ asso- 
ciation ’* been pro , to control the 
selling prices of the honey product? 
A strong but conservative society 
would best serve that pu . 

Have we not heard about the neces- 
sity for obtaining reliable — 
statistics? What could better 
adapted to this purpose than an Inter- 
National Society ? 

Has not-a proposition been made to 
ask for legislation in favor of grant- 
ing protection to bee-keepers within 
a certain territory? What could au- 
thoritatively decide whether such 
legislation is desirable or not, but 
such an apicultural organization ? 


Some of our principal wants are, a 
systematic encouragement of Bee and 
oney Shows at Fairs; providing 
bee-tents for such bee-exhibitions ; 
inaugurating a system of education of 
bee-keepers, and by certificate or 
otherwise, guaranteeing to those who 
wish to hire assistants, that they 
sess a practical knowledge of the 
usiness for which they are wanted. 
These ‘‘ wants” could all be pro- 
vided for, and satisfied in a better 
manner, by a well-organized society, 
than in any other way. 
Then again, it has often been ad- 
vised that the Constitution of this 
Society should be amended so as to 





make it a Representative Society. In 
the minutes of a former meeting we 
find the following: 


The committee on revision of the Consti- 
tution, find that the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society should be composed of 
delegates from all the local societies 
throughout North America. They would, 
therefore, recommend and urge that the 
local societies carry out this feature, and 
oat delegates to the next meeting of this 

ety. 


At another very important meeting 


£ | of this Society, the chairman of ‘‘ the 


committee on the best means of pro- 
moting and advancing the interests 
of the National Society, and to in- 
crease its usefulness,” reported, mak- 
ing the following recommendations : 


1. That the Society be made a representa- 
tive my OO and that delegates from local 
societies sent to the National Societ, 
with instructions as to the needs of apicul- 
ture at large. 

2. That it should encourage a local State 
exhibition once a year, having public ma- 
nipulations with bees. 

. That the National Society award suit- 
able medals for the best exhibit of boney in 
the most marketable shape, and a diploma 
for the most expert public handling 


The Convention also recommended 
that a Vice-President be elected in 
every State and Territory, to co- 
operate with the Society in awarding 
prizes at these Bee and Honey Shows. 
t also recommended that a represen- 
tative of this Society attend these 
Bee and Honey Shows, and that his 
traveling expenses be borne by this 
Society, and that a committee be ap- 
ene to procure medals and 

iplomas. 

o make this a Representative 
body is not a difficult task. The Con- 
stitution can be revised and amended. 
and when this meeting adjourns, it 
can direct that at the next annua) 
meeting, representatives from aux- 
iliary societies, and members of the 
parent society only will be allowed to 
vote, hold office, etc. Of course all 
apiarists will be admitted, as hereto- 
fore, and be entitled to take in 
the deliberations by purchasing an 
annual ticket of the Secretary, the 
proceeds to be used in defraying the 
necessary expenses of holding the 
annual convention. 

It is a self-evident proposition that 
apiarists, like every other profes- 
sional or industrial class, have the 
right to organize for their own inter- 
ests and advantage, and to select such 
forms of organization as may best 
suit their purposes. And it is like- 
wise the duty of every apiarist in 
North America to sustain that or- 
ganization by every means in their 
power, and to “stand shoulder to 
shoulder ” in a upholdin 
it, as wellas in making it one o 

rmanent interests. That organiza- 
ion must enlist the highest intelli- 

ence, as well as possess the strictest 
ntegrity in order to make it of per- 
manent value to the industry. 


It is generally known that the 
** Bee- Keepers’ nion” has been 
formed, and for three years has made 
its power felt in defending the rights 
of its members. It is now a power in 
the land, and asks no assistance from 
any other organization; but is it not 
worthy of consideration, however, to 





—_—_—— 


anapetaih it would not be ad 
ve as an “auxiliary” under 
the protection and © Of this 
Society ?” If de it might be ip. 
duced to become an integral part of 
an organized body. 

In ndon, England, they have 
ar, Company” which receives 
and sells at the highest market prices 
the honey belonging to its members, 
either by sample or in bulk, and{such 
acompany may also be deemed de. 
sirable in America, and some arran 
ments may be made, perhaps, whereby 
the omer b uld make advances op 
consignments, and thus help pr. 
ducers in more ways than one. This 
might also be made a feature of the 
proposed organization, if deemed de. 
sirable by the members of this cop. 
vention of American apiarists. 

To accomplish the latter it would be 
necessary to incorporate the society 
and sell sufficient capital stock to give 
ready funds to make advances and 
control the honey product. This sug- 
gestion I leave for the consideration 
of the Convention, or a committee of 


‘lits creation. But to facilitate mat- 


ters, I will here submit for your ap- 
proval or rejection the draft of anew 
Constitution and By-Laws to include 
all of the suggestions made; your 
committee can easily exclude, revise 
or make new provisions to suit their 
own views. 


CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE L.—NAME. 


This organization shall be known as 
“The Inter-National American Bee-Asso- 
ciation,” and shal! include in its territory 
all of the United States and Canada. 


ARTICLE Il.—OBJECT. 


Its object shall be to promote the gen- 
eral interests of the pursuit of bee-culture 
throughout the North American cunti- 
nent ; to form a fraternal bond of Union 
for the instruction and protection of its 
members ; to diffuse a general knowledge 
of the value and uses of honey both for 
food and medicine ; to create a market for 
this God-given sweet, and to assist in its 
distribution evenly over the American 
continent—thereby enhancing its commer- 
cial value. 


ARTICLE Ill.—MEMBERSHIP. 


1. This Association shall consist of its 
officers, life members, annual members, 
honorary members,del from affiliated 
local associations, and ex-presidents. 

2. Any person interested in apiculture 
may become a life member, upon the pay. 
ment to the Secretary of the sum of ten 
dollars, and receiving a majority vote at 
any annual meeting of this Association. 

8. Any person interested in apiculture 
may become an annual member upon the 


‘payment to the Secretary of one dollar, 


and receiving a majority vote, at any an- 
nual meeting. Ladies interested in api- 
culate oe be admitted free upon a 
majority vote. ; 

re Ateual members shall be entitled to 
vote, hold office, and discuss any question 
before the Association, subject to the By- 
Laws of the Association. 

5. Any persons interested in bee-culture 
may become honorary members by 4 
alent vote at any regular meeting. 

6. D tes from affiliated local A ssocia- 
tions shall be admitted free, and have al! 
the rights of annual members. 


ARTICLE IV.—OFFICERS. 


L The officers of this Association shall 
consist of a President, First Vice-Presi- 
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re and Treasurer, and their 
dent, Secttice ahall be one year. or until 
their successors shall be elected and in- 


ed. 
salen Presidents of all the local asso- 
ciations, in affiliation with the Inter- 
National Association, shall be “ ex-officio” 
Vice-Presidents of this Association. 


ARTICLE V.—AFFILIATION. 


Any State, District, Territory or Pro- 
vince in North America may become af- 
fliated to the “*Inter-National American 
Bee-Association”’ upon the annual pay- 
ment of five dollars, which shall be due 
on the first day of January in each year. 


ARTICLE VI.—MEETINGS. 


The regular meetings of this Associa- 
tion shall be held at such time and place 
as shall be upon at the preyious 
annual meeting. Ten members shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, but a less number may engage 
in discussion, and adjourn until some 
future day. 


ARTICLE VII.—SPECIAL MEETINGS. 


Special meetings may be called by the 
President and ry, who shall con- 
stitute an executive committee. 


ARTICLE VIII.—VACANCIES IN OFFICE. 


Vacancies in office by death, resignation, 
or otherwise, shall be filled by the Presi- 
dent until the next annual meeting. 


ARTICLE XI.—AMENDMENTS. 


This Constitution may be amended at 
any annual meeting, by a two-thirds vote 
of all the members in attendance. 


BY-LAWS. 


ArTICLE L.—The officers of this Asso- 
cation shall be elected by a majority 
ballot; or, if so decided, by a vote of two- 
thirds of those present, the officers may be 
elected by a show of hands. 


Art. Il.—It shall be the duty of the 
President to call and preserve order in all 
meetings of the Association ; to call for 
all reports of officers and standing com- 
nittees ; to putto vote all motions regu- 
larly seconded ; to decide upon all ques- 
tions of order, according to the Constitu- 
tion and By-Lays of the Association, and 
inaccordance with ay usage ; 
wprovide for counting the votes at ali 
elections ; and at the expiration of his 
term of office, to deliver an address be- 
fore the Association. 


Art. I1L.—It shall be the duty of the 
First Vice-President (or in his absence 
oeof the other Vice-Presidents), in the 
absence of the President, to perform the 
duties of that office. 


Art. [V.—It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary to call the names of the mem- 
vers of the Association at the opening of 
tach annual meeting, and to receive the 
nual dues ; to report all proceedings of 
the Association, and record the same, 
when approved, in the Secretary’s book ; 
conduct all correspondence of the Asso- 
tiation, and to file and preserve al! papers 
belonging to the same ; to take and record 
the name and address of every person 
who becomes a member of the Associa- 
lon, and transfer the moneys received for 
tues to the Treasurer, after taking a 
neeipt for the same; to make out and 
publish annually, as far as practicable, a 
tatistical table showing the number of 
tlonies owned in the spring and fall, the 
mount of honey and wax produced (to- 
tether with such other information as 
may be deemed beneficial) by each mem- 
ter of the Association ; and to give notice 

all regular meetings of the Association 

the bee-papers, at least four weeks be- 
fore the time of such meeting. 








Art. V.—lt shall be the duty of the 

Treasurer to receive from the Bec 

the funds of the Association, and give a 

receipt for the same; to Ray them out 
v 


npon the order of the executive committee, 
and to render a written report of all re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Associa- 


tion at each annual meeting. 


Art. VL.—The Secretary shall have 
wer to choose an Assistant-Secretary, 
t deemed necessary. 


Art. ViI.—The Association shall be 
mainly governed by the following order 
of business : 

Call to Order. 

Reading the Minutes of the last Annual 

Meeting. 

Calling the Roll of Officers and Members. 

Reception of New Members. 

Collection of Annual Dues. 

Secretary’s Report. 

Treasurer’s Report. 

Reports of Standing Committees. 

* rts from Affiliated Local Associa- 

ons. 

President’s Address. 

Election of Officers. 

Selection of Place and Time of Next 

Meeting. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Discussion of Topics. 

Installation of Officers. 

Adjournment. 


Art. VIII.—A committee of five shall be 
elected, who shall have power to organize 
itself intoa “Honey Company,” and its 
duties shall be to inaugurate plans for the 
marketing and sale of the products of the 
apiary. Every member of the Inter- 
National American Bee-Association, and 
its affiliated branches, shall be entitled 
to the benefits of the Honey Company, 
subject to the terms of its By-Laws. 


2. This Beneg Company shall make 
annual reports of the state of the market, 
amount of business done, and of its’ finan- 
cial condition to the annual convention of 
= Inter-National American Bee-Associa- 
tion. 


Art. 1X.—1. The Secretary of each local 
affiliated seciety shall, through its Secre- 
tary or President, on the first day of 
August in each year, report to the Secre- 
tary of the Inter-National American Bee- 
Association, the number of its members, 
stating the aggregate number of colonies 
of bees in their apiaries in the eevee 
fall, the number in the spring, the increase 
since, and the approximate number of 
pounds of honey produced (stating comb 
and extracted separately), and any other 
desirable information concerning the. 
probable honey-production of those not 
members of the Society, but within the 
territory of the affiliated local association. 


2. If the annual affiliation fee be not 

romptly paid, and the local report with- 
Reld, the “ Inter-National American Bee- 
Association’ may at any time within one 
month of the dates mentioned withdraw 
the privileges of affiliation, which com- 
prize the following : 

(1.) The President of each affiliated 
society is “ ex-officio” a Vice-President of 
the Inter-National American Bee-Asso- 
ciation. 

(2.) It shall be entitled to receive from 
the Inter-National Society, two silver 
medals to be offered as prizes for honey, 
open for competition to all its members, 
one for the best in the comb,’and the other 
for the best out of the comb. 

(3.) The members of all the affiliated 
societies shall be entitled to the facilities 
which may be provided from time to time 
by the Honey Company, for the sale of 
honey and beeswax, upon the terms stated 
in the By-Laws of the Company. 

(4.) Each affiliated society shall be 4n- 
titied to the services of a Judge to award 
premiums at its Bee and Honey Show 
upon the payment ot his actual railroa 
and hotel expenses. 





ed to elect one delegate to each 25 of 
ts members, or fraction thereof, who may 
pogeonant itat the annual meeting of the 
Inter-National American -Association. 
All expenses of such delegates to be borne 
by themselves or the local society. or both 
conjointly, as they may provide. Such 
delegates shall be entitled to vote, hold 
office, and take part in all the delibera- 
tions of the Inter-National Association. 
Art. X.—A Defense Committee of seven 
shall be appointed for the purpose of con- 
sidering the applications of members for 
Defense from unjust lawsuits by those 
who are prejudiced against the pursuit. 
This committee shall be the officers an- 
nually elected by the National re tyn A 
ers’ Union, which is by declared to 
affiliated to the Inter-National American 
Bee-Association. [ts President is hereby 
made a Vice-President of this Association, 
and its Manager also a deiegate to the 
Inter-National Convention. 


Art. XI.—An Ex Committee of 
three shall be annually elected and fully 
empowered to prepare examination blanks, 
and make all necessary arrangements for 
the examination of candidates for tae 
mas as Experts in the art of bee-keeping. 
This committee shall be empowered in 
the name of this Association, to award 
Diplomas of three ee upon candi- 
dates, according to their proficiency in the 
art of bee-keeping and the management 
of an apiary. 

Art. XII.—1, The Executive Committee 
of this Association shail cause the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws to be printed in 
appropriate form, and, every person join- 
ing the Association shall be entitled toa 
copy of the same. 

. It shall also select subjects for discus- 
sion, and appoint members to deliver ad- 
dresses or read essays, and the same shall 
be published with the call for the next 
annual meeting. 

8. It shall also provide free Badges for all 
members, and procure medals for the 
honey shows of affiliated associations, and 
Diplomas for experts. 

4. The Executive Committee shall also 
provide a piace of meeting for the annual 
convention, and see that all necessary 
arrangements are made to carry out the 
demands of the Constitution and By-Laws. 

Art. XI[I.—No member shall be entitled 
to the floor more than five minutes in the 
discussion of any motion, resolution or 
petition, without obtaining the consent of 
the Association, nor a second time, unless 
by the consent of the President, or a ma- 
jority of the members present. 

Art. XIV.—AIl committees shall be 
elected by ballot, by a plurality vote, ex- 
cept by special resolution. 

ArT. XV.—These By-Laws mer be 
amended by a two-thirds voteof all the 
members present at any regular meeting 
of the Association. 


Let us all remember that in the 
strength of its its ‘the Bank of 
Human Friendship” is invincible! 
and the assets are greatly augmented 
when “good men and true” invest 
largely in its capital stock! Were 
mankind to cease to aid each other, 
the race would soon perish. From 
the moment of our advent into this 
world until some kind hand wipes the 
death-damp from our brow, we need 
assistance and friendly help—and 
none can be guiltless who refuse it. 


“ Do you ask for the name 
Of this Genius whose fame 
Through the civilized world doth abound ? 
It is Friendship pure, 
Whose works will endure 
Until the last trumpet shall sound.’ 


I trust that I have made plain the 
outline of the organization suggested 


is Ae. Each affiliated society shall be en- 
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—the advantages offered—the duties 
devolving upon its members, and the 
responsibilities resting on its executive 
officers; and now, in conclusion, let 
me ask, may we not hopefully look to 
the future, expecting to see Apicul- 
ture prosper, and its votaries intelli- 
nt, successful and happy, enjoyin 
he full fruition of the grand organi- 
zation which may result—from the 
labors of this day? In the language 
of Webster, when laying the corner- 
stone of the Bunker Hill Monument, I 
will say of this proposed organization: 
** Leti ) 
the Sun in itscoming ; Let the earliest 
light of Morning gild it, and the part- 
ing day linger and play on its summit!” 


After the reading of the above es- 
say, on motion of Dr. A. B. Mason, it 
was decided that a committee of 
three be appointed by the chair, to 
take into consideration the proposed 
amendments to the constitution, and 
be a upon the advisability of its 

a i 


on. 

e following were then — 
as such committee: Prof. A. J. Cook, 
Agricultural College, Mich.; W. Z 
Hutchinson, Flint, Mich.; and A. I. 
Root, Medina, O. 


The convention then listened to an 
interesting talk by Mr. A. I. Root, of 
Medina, O., about 


Foul Brood, How Shall We Treat It? 


. Baca Root oat Ae soon as oon 
sppeeres n our apiary, we be- 
gan burning up the affected colonies. 
After we had burned about 40 colo- 
nies, we found that, in nearly every 
case, colonies adjoining the stand of 
a destroyed colony, soon showed signs 
of disease, and we began to cast 
about for some way of curing the dis- 
ease. The first thing used was phenol, 
diluting it and applying it with a 
spraying attachment ; first tearing off 
the cappings with a wire hair-brush, 
which does the work in such a man- 
ner that the healthy brood is un- 
injured. The odor drives the bees 
out of the hive, but they soon come 
back, and usually clean the foul brood 
out of the cells. This treatment does 
not always cure the disease, but there 
is this advantage, it prevents the 
spread of contagion to other colonies. 
I did advocate the burning of hives, 
but Mr. Cowan says that immersing 
them 40 seconds in boiling water de- 
stroys all germs. With chaff hives, 
the chaff must be removed, the hives 
poy and then refilled with new 
chaff. 
Miss Vema Bennett—Is there any 
danger of communicating the disease 
by the way of foundation ? 


Mr. Root—The heat necessary to 
the manufacture of foundation would 
destroy the germs. With a small 
apiary, I believe I would burn up the 
““whole business” if I found it in- 
fested with foul brood. 


J. A. Green—There is a disease 
something like foul brood, but not 
contagious; the difference is that the 
larve are brown and watery instead 
of ropy, as in genuine foul brood. 

Dr. A. B. Mason—If a larva is 
elastic and ropy, it is a certain indi- 
cation of foul brood. 


rise! Let it rise, till it meet | * 





N.N. Betsinger—There are certain 
conditions that will bring about foul 
brood. Ican produce foul brood in 
ten days, and cure it again in the 
same leis Say of time. Salt is the sim- 
ple remedy that will cure it. Mix it 
with sawdust, put it into a keg. add 
water, and keep it in the apiary where 
the bees can have access to it. 

A. I. Root—We have fed our bees 
salt and water for a long time; we 
also have sawdust in front of the en- 
trances, and add salt to keep down 


ass. 
Dr. A. B. Mason—I know of many 
who have tried salt and failed. 

Prof. Cook—There are two or three 
points that need emphasis. viz: We 
cannot depend upon the odor in de- 
tecting foul brood, while the elasticity 
or ropy mass is a sure test; many 
men have cured foul brood, hence we 
can cure it, and need not burn things. 

B. T. Davenport—I, too, have had 
trouble from the kind of “ dry ” foul 
brood, as mentioned by Mr. Green. I 
fail to see why it should be called 
‘“‘dry”’ foul brood,as it is watery, 


*| although the larve does finally dry up. 


The larve will break in two when 
there is an attempt at removal, but 
there is no ropiness nor elasticity. 


The trouble is greater with dark bees | A 


than with Italians. I have cured it 
by a change of queens. 
The convention then adjourned un- 
til 7:30 p.m. 
EVENING SESSION. 


The convention was called to order 
at 7:30 p.m., by President Miller, 
when the Secretary read an essa 
from C. P. Dadant, of Hamilton, Ils., 
entitled, 


Comb Foundation, its Manufacture 
and Use. 


The first requ for a good article 
of comb foundation is, to get a pure 
article of beeswax. The making of 
foundation of wax mixed with paraf- 
fine, or with ceresine, has been tried 
several times, and has resulted ina 
loss to the manufacturer, as the bees 
detect the imposition more readily 
than men can. Besides, these arti- 
ficial compounds melt at a lower de- 
ree than pure beeswax, and en- 
anger the safety of the colony, when 
utin use. In this country, where 
he extremes of heat and cold are so 
marked, even pure beeswax, in nat- 
urally built combs, sometimes gives 
way under the heat and weight com- 
bined. Itis by their lighter specific 
gravity that paraffine and ceresine 
are most readily detected. Happily; 
however, these adulterations are very 
scarce. The most frequent adultera- 
tion of beeswax, that with tallow, is 
easily noticed by, the dull and greasy 
appearance of the cakes. This wax 
should be carefully rejected. 


After selecting the beeswax, we 
melt itina large boiler, and keep it 
liquid for 24 hours or more, to give all 
the impurities time to settle to the 
bottom. These are afterwards melted 
over. to separate what may remain in 

em. 

The wax is then dipped into sheets, 
by the use of thin pine boards, which 
have been kept dampened in water, 


Y|in full sheets in hivin 





— 
ead 


to prevent sticking. We formerly 
glass, and finally rejected it as 
too expensive. The sheets are Made 
thick enough to stretch in the rolis 
when moulded. In this way all the 
inequalities of their surface 
laminated out, and the foundation 
turned out of the rolls is dry,or nearly 
so, all the moisture being forced oyt 
with the pressure. It is in this par. 
ticular that resides one of the Many 
advan of the roller mill over the 
press. In the press, the lubricatin 
material, whatever it is, is left on the 
sheets, and is very objectionable to 
the bees. 


There are many points in the manv- 
facture of comb foundation that are 
worthy of attention, but itis im 
sible to notice them all in this short 
essay. In this branch of industry, as 
in all others, practice is required to 
—— skill, and speed in manipula- 

ions. 

Of the use of comb foundation, it is 
not n to speak, for there is 
certainly not a bee-keeper at this 
meeting who does not know of its 
advantages. 


Two of our bee-papers have lately 
published an article from my pen, 
which first appeared in the Western 

ist, several coe ago, when 
comb-foundation machines were yet 
in their infancy. In this article I ad- 
vised the use of narrow strips in the 
brood-frames, for we did not then 
know how to make foundation that 
would hold, in full sheets in the hive, 
when used for natural swarms. But 
everybody now uses comb foundation 
swarms, and 
we have done so ourselves for years, 
with entire success. 


Let me close with the remark, that 
of all nations the American is the 
most pro ive, as far as practical 
or material advancement is concerned. 
America leads the world in practical 
bee-culture, and although many are 
the scientific discoveries that we owe 
to our brothers across the Atlantic, 
they readily acknowledge that in the 
practical production of honey, they 
only follow in the footsteps of the 
apiarists of the New World. 

C. P. DADANT. 


H. R. Boardman—Mr. Dadant is 
mistaken when he says that every- 
body now uses full sheets of founda- 
tion when hiving swarms. 


President Miller—Perhaps he means 
that foundation is now so made that 
it can be used in this manner if 
desirable. 


James Heddon—I have used lye as 
a lubricator,but I have had no trouble 
from its use. I have made a solution 
four times as strong as needed, put in 
pieces of wax, but failed to see that it 
injured the wax. After foundation 
has been made awhile, there is 4 
precipitation, but it is not objection- 
able. The Given foundation canno 
be made so even as that made o 
rollers; it is no more even then itis 
aimee but this unevenness is all it 
side-walls, i. e., some are deeper th : 
others, but the base is even, and 
oi to see anything objectionable ™ 
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y pr. A. B. Mason—I use and prefer 
- the Given press. I once used lye as a 
e jubricator, but I now use the washing 
s quid that I wrote about in Gleanings. 

e J. A. Green—I used 1,500 sections 
e one year; One-third were filled with 


n pew foundation, one-third with old 
y foundation, and the remainder with 
at partly drawn comb. Those with the 
i new foundation were finished first, 
ly and those with old foundation were 
he completed last. 

1g A. I. Root—Has any one compared 
2 “starters ” with full sections of foun- 

tion ? 

7 R. Murphy—I have, and the ones 
1u- with starters only were last finished. 
re F. Wileox—I use foundation in 
08- sections, and I cannot understand 
ort how Mr. Doolittle can secare and use 
as natural comb, as he advocates. 
to . R. Boardman—I wish those 
lla- gentlemen who have trouble in get- 

ting nice re when using old 
t is combs, would tell us how they get 
» is their old combs. 
this J. A. Green—I take nice new 

its combs, and the white fins that the 
bees build. 

tely R. R. Murphy—I put on an upper 

en story in the fall, and allow the 

tern to build comb in the frames, then ex- 

hen tract the honey, and use the comb the 

yet next year. 

“ad Joshua Bull—I have used combs of 


‘the theprevious year’s building, and the 


then bees commenced work in the sections 
that frst, and no one could see any differ- 
nive. ence in their appearance, when fin- 
But ished, from new combs built from 


tion foundation. . . 
and Miss Bennett—I have tried filling 
ears, sections alternately with foundation 
and with comb, and both were worked 
that out, filled and finished the same, and 
: there was no difference in a 


the James Heddon—I prefer foundation 
stical ames on—I prefer foundation 
mead to drawn combs ; it is finished quicker 
stical and looks better. 

— President Miller—I have had bees 
mes fll and finish sections of comb before 
antic they even began work upon sections 
in the of foundation ; but perhaps I ought to 


| the «plain that they did not begin work 
Y GBM it all that season upon foundation. 

H. R. Boardman—Much of this 

NT. wonfliction is the result of different 


management. I would like to say, 
nt is however, that Mr. S. F. Newman, of 
every Norwalk, O., told me that, had it not 
yunda been for his stock of empty combs, he 
vould not have hada pound of honey; 
while, as it is, he has two or three 
oat thousand pounds of comb honey. 
“ . ‘t T. F. Bingham—If I could get 


plenty of nice, white combs I should 
we them in the sections. 

A. I. Root—In using combs, the 
tlls are deep, and the honey does not 
a 80 quickly as when the cells are 

as they are drawn. 

H. R. Boardman—I am not in favor 
ttusing combs that are so old that 
ley are black or discolored, and the 
eetions soiled. But here is a point: 

e of us have been hiving swarms 
jn empty frames; this hiving is 
Nhetimes done when honey is com- 
gin at the rate of 10 or 15 pounds 
ee now, if the sections are not 
be 









with combs, where is this honey 
stored ? Unless there is a place 
Wstore it, there is a loss. 








W. Z. Hutchinson—The honey-flow 
is ott 4 at _ - the bees are 
reluctan begin in the su . AS 
@ consequence, the paned-mest is 
crowded with honey. Were combs 
used in the sections, the bees would 
begin storing honey in the sections 
sooner. This would relieve the pres- 
sure upon the brood-nest, and e 

uantities of brood is the result. 

ith me, the bees not only commence 


work in the supers when combs are || 


used, but they finish the honey 
sooner, and it has an equally fine 
appearance. I fail to comprehend 
why some of these other gentlemen 
cannot succeed with empty combs. 

James Heddon—There may be a 
difference in the combs built in differ- 
ent localities. 

The convention then adjourned un- 
til Thursday at 9 a.m. 

(Continued next week.) 
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The Honey Season of 1887. 
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As the honey season is now over, I 
will give my report. The season 
opened very unfavorably, and so con- 
tinued to the close. I have kept bees 
for 29 years, and had thought that I 
had seenfabout all kinds of seasons, 
but I have seen something new this 
year. Unwelcome as it has been— 
a total failure of surplus honey—I 
have never seen anything near like it. 
The least average of surplus that I 
have had previous to this year, was 
25 pounds per colony. 


Nota single swarm has issued from 
the 130 colonies that I had at the 
opening of the honey season. During 
soft maple, willow and fruit-bloom, 
the weather was cold and very windy 
most of the time. White clover opened 
with very little bloom, as the plants 
were few, owing to the drouth of 
1886. The weather being very d 
this season, clover bloom amoun 
to almost nothing. 

Basswood opened about two weeks 
earlier than usual, from which the 
bees gathered a very little for three 
or four days. Sweet clover (Melilotus 
alba) was almost parched—in fact all 
plant bloom was affected in the same 
way during June and July. Later 
we had light showers which seemed 
to evaporate from the thirsty earth 
like a morning dew. 


The bees gathered some honey from 
second bloom of red clover and buck- 
wheat; and later, a little honey was 
gathered from heart’s-ease, blue-ver- 
vain and other wild flowers. A little 


pch of giant white mignonette, 
which I had, was covered with bees 
‘*from early morn till dewy eve,” as 


has been the case while it was in 
bloom for the past five or six years. 
This plant comes into bloom about 
July 10, and continues until we have 
had frosts. 

My colonies were strong in numbers 
during the season, and stored enough 
for winter, with the exception of a 
— few colonies, which were fed 
with granulated sugar syrup, for 








which I used 100 pounds of sugar. In 
this part of the dtate many bees will 
starve long ere spring arrives. Black 
bees starved out here in July and 
August. 

This season has again demonstrated 
the superiority of the Italian bees 
over the blacks. I now have 120 colo- 
nies in fair condition to put into win- 
ter quarters. Comparing this year’s 
product with last year’s, itis as fol- 
ows: Surplus honey in 1886, 18,000 
pounds ; in 1887, none ! 

I am not by any means discouraged 
but I think that the practical apiarist 
gt ge receive his reward. “It is 
A | wind that blows nobody any 
g ” 

Milledgeville,-o Ills., Nov. 8, 1887, 


 _—_—_—_ SSS 
Local Convention Directory. 


1887. Time and place of Meeting. 


Nov. 25, 26.—Pike Co. & Ills, Cent., st Pittsfi tm. 
W. T. F. Petty, Pres., Pittsfield, 


Nov. 26.—Hardin County, at Eldora, lowa. 
J. W. Buchanan, Sec., Bidora, lowa. 


Dec. 7-9.—Mich State, at Saginaw, Mich. 
it'D. Cutting bee, Clinton, Mich. 


Dec. 15.—Southeastern Michigan, at Adrian, Mich. 
A. M. Gander, Sec., Adrian, Mich. 


1888. 
Jan. 7.—Susquehanna County, at New Milford, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
Jan. 10, 11.—Ontario, at Woodstock, Ont. 
W. Couse, Bec. 


Jan. 11.—Nebraska State, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
Henry Patterson, Sec., Humboldt, Nebr. 


Jan. 20.—Haldimand, at Cayuga, Ontario. ’ 
BE. C. Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 








e@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.— ED. 











—~+—-.-. > > > 


Bees did Well.—A. V. Kouba, of 
Crete,o. Nebr., on Nov. 12, 1887,writes: 


I began the season with 8 colonies 
of bees, and increased them to 26 col- 
onies by dividing them before June i. 
I also took 1,050 pounds of extracted 
honey. My bees did well for the 
|e season, I think, and besides,they 

ave the hives full of honey to winter 
on. The bees have been working on 
the red clover this fall. I have fed 
them to induce late brood-rearing, 
and the result is that. the hives are 
full of young bees for winter. I use 
good chaff hives. 


Good Weather for Bees, etc.—W. 
A. Shafnit, Brighton,o. Iowa, on Nov. 
14, 1887, writes: 


I commenced the spring of 1887 
with 13 colonies, increased them to 30 
colonies during the swarming season, 
and now have 24 colonies in good con- 
dition for winter. The season has 
been very dry. White clover was cut 
short by drouth. Basswood bloomed 
two weeks earlier than usual. I have 
fed my bees to keep up brood-rearing. 
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There was but very little fall honey, 
and the prospects are that those who 
did not look after their bees wil not 
have many to look after next spring. 
Iam well pleased with the 8-frame 
hive for this locality. I will study 
Mr. Heddon’s book, and also Mr. 
Hutchinson’s the coming winter, and 
give their plans a fair trial next sum- 
mer, and report to the BEE JOURNAL 
next fall. Bees are still having a 
good flight every day. 


Taken In by Wiley’s Lie, ete.— 
Joseph E. Shaver, North River, 4 Va., 
on Nov. 16, 1887, says : 


I met a gentleman at our Fair here, 
from Pittsburg, Pa., who had “‘ taken 
in” the “ Wiley lie” solid. He said 
that he had seen imitation comb 
honey; asked if mine was real or 
imitation honey. I gavehim a‘ good 
dose,” and I think that he will be 
more careful hereafter. I told him 
that I would have you send him the 
BEE JOURNAL for Sept. 14. 


I received firgt premium on a hive, 
and also on comb honey, at the Bald- 
win District Fair at Staunton, Va. 
Bees did well here this fall on the 
iron-weed. 


[We have sent him the Ber Jour- 
NAL for Aug. 3 and Sept. 14, with the 
Wiley lie editorial articles marked in 
“red,” and hope the gentleman re- 
ferred to will be more careful in the 
future, than to assert something as 
truth, concerning which he is in ab- 
solute ignorance.—ED. } 


Clipping the Queen’s Wing.—Mrs. 
L. C. Axtell, Roseville,ollls.,on Nov. 
12, 1887, says: 


It seems to me that it is a mistake 
to lift the queen from the comb she is 
upon to clip her wing. If she is 
placed upon the knee on our clothing, 
or on the hand, there is danger of the 
bees attacking her when returned 
after peng, clipped. We (Mr. A. and 
I) clip the wings of hundreds of 

ueens each year, and we simply take 

e comb the queen is on, and put it 
down beside the hive, and get down 
on our knees beside it, so we are rest- 
ing py and take our time to catch 
her by her wing with the left hand, 
when she is walking up the comb; 
slip the scissors under and clip off the 
wing in our fingers. Never hurry, as 
that makes one tremble. Mr. Axtell’s 
apiaries are both 20 miles from a 

ver. 


Convention Notices. 





The Susquehanna County Bee-Keepers’ As- 

meet at New Milford, Pa..on Jan. 

ects for discussion : “The Best Way 

t Swarming,’ and “Is it Advisable to 

lonies ?” All beeeoepers are cordially 
H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 





e@” The joint annual meeting of the Michigan 
Horticultural Society, and the Michigan Bee- 

eepers’ Association, will be held at East Sagi- 
naw, Mich., on Dec,6—10, 1887. Low railroad fares 
and reduced hotel rates will be given. Everybody 
interested is invited to attend 
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THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Special Rotices. 


oe 





To Correspondents, —It would save 
48 much trouble, if all would be particular 
wo give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We receive letters 
some inclosing. money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- 
yffice and get your mail at another, be sure 
vo give the address we have on our list. 





As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of “ Newman & Son,” we wish our 
correspondents would write “‘ American Bee 
Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 
house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 





We will Present Webster's Dictionary 
pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 





@ Sample Copies of the Brz JOURNAL 
will be sent FREE upon application. Anyone 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office 
or we will send them all to the agent. 





Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 


Simmins’? Non-Swarming System.— 
We have received another shipment of these 
books, and haye made such favorable terms, 
that we wil! now club them with the Brz 
JOURNAL for one year, both postpaid, for 
$1.25. We can supply all orders by return 
mail. The subscription to the Bez Jour- 
NAL can be for next year, this year, or may 
begin anew at any time. 








——} 
A Valuable Book Given Away.-y, 
have made arrangements by which We can 
supply the AMERICAN BEE JovurRNay and 
the New York World—both weekly—fo; 
year, for $2.10, and present the sy 
with one of these books, bound in Leqy, 
erette Free Calf : 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED Sra 
432 to 1887.—320 pages.—Price, 32.0," 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND—from 
Christian era to 1887_—-Price $2.00 ™ 


iD . 

xaowiedge--i80 pages Brice Bn, 

The extra 10 cents is for postage on the 
book, which must be selected by the guy 
scriber at the time of sending the subserip. 
tion, and cannot be afterwards exchange, 

The book selected will be mailed in a can. 
board case, at the subscriber's risk ; if jog 
it cannot be replaced. Be sure to write your 
name, post-office, county and State plainly, 
and then the risk of loss is very small. Th 
subscriptions can commence at any time, 

Remember, the amount is $2.10 for both 
papers, and the Book and postage. 





One of the Books, which is given away 
with club-subscriptions to the Bez Jourya, 
and New York World, as mentioned » 
this page, is an illustrated volume of 3% 
pages, and is entitled “The History of Eng 
land in Chronological Form,by F. T. Jones.” 
On page 19 the author mentions the fin 
voyage made from the Mediterranean Sea 
It was about the year 325, before the Chris 
tian era, and was made by Pytheas, a Gree 
astronomer and mathematician. de spe 
some time with the inhabitants in the Sout! 
East, near Gaul (France), and says that they 
grew plenty of wheat, which was gathered 
in sheaves into large barns where 
threshing was done ; and avers that the 
were acquainted with bee-keeping, 
made mead or metheglin from honey 
wheat. The book gives a concise history 
England from the earliest times until t! 
present year, the last data being July 
1887. 





We have a large quantity of CHOIC 
WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY, ink 
holding from 200 Ibs. to 225 Ibs. each, 
we will deliver on board the cars at 10 cen 
per lb. Orders solicited. 





We pay 20 cents per pound, deli 
here, for good Yellow Beeswax. To ave 
mistakes, the shipper’s name should alwa 
be on each package. 


Enameled Cloth for covering frame 
price per yard, 45 inches wide, 20 cents; if 
whole piece of 12 yards is taken, $2.25; } 
pieces, $20.00; if ordered by mail, send 
cents per yard extra for postage. 








Preserve your Papers fer refere 
If you have no BINDER we wil! mail 
one for 60 cents, or you can have one 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subset 
tions for the Bez JOURNAL. 





To give away a copy of “ Honey # 
and Medicine” to every one who buy 
package of honey, wil! sell lots of it. 
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OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


we supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
iar price of both. All postage prepaid. 
Price of both. Olud 


The American Bee Journal ....... 00.. 

and Gleanings in Bee-Culture Sp ebie 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ ites ewee lh Oro BOD 
Bee-Keepers’ G Son 150.. 140 
The Apiculturist ....... 200.. 175 
Can fan Bee Journal eeeses 200.. 175 
Rays of Light................. 150.. 135 

The 7 above-named papers........ 5 25.. 450 
Cook's OO. <sitacns entemne ° 0 225.. 200 

at ee and Honey (Newman)...200.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Jou 160.. 150 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Root’s A BC of ture. .2 25.. 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.. 230 
Western World Guide ........ 150.. 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”..150 140 
A Year Among the Beos See a 175.. 150 
Convention Hand-Book....... 150.. 130 
Weekly inter-Ocean .......... 200.. 175 


One yearly subscription for the AMERICAN 
Bez JOURNAL must be ordered with each 
paper or book, in order to take advantage 
of the prices named in the last column. 





To All New Subscribers for 1888 we 
wil present the remaining numbers of 1887 
-overa year’s subscription to the oldest and 
best bee-paper in America for only $1.00! 
No investment will repay such excellent div- 
idends to a bee-keeper, as a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the AMERICAN BgE JOURNAL. Sub- 
gribe now, and get the rest of the numbers 
ofthis year free. The sooner you subscribe 
the more you will receive for your money. 





-_<- 


When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the Bez 
JourNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
n afford to do without it. We will present 
+Binder for the BEz JOURNAL to any one 

nding us three subscriptions—with $3.00— 
ct to this office. It will pay any one to 
ote a few hours, to get subscribers. 





Colored Posters for putting up ever 
exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
wellas useful. We have prepared some 
the Bez JOURNAL, and will send two or 
efree of cost to any one who will use 
m,and try to get up acluh, 





We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant seed 
the following prices: One ounce, 40 cts ; 
ounces, $1 ; 4% pound, $1.75 ; 1 lb., $3. One 
ound of seed is sufficient for half an acre, 
properly thinned out and re-set. 


Should any Subscriber receive this 
trany longer than it is desired, or is 
lling to pay for it, please send us a postal 
nasking to have it stopped. Be sure to 
ite your name and address plainly. LOOK 
TOUR WRAPPER LABEL. 








We have a few Sets of the Bee Jour- 
for the present year, and can fill orders 
further notice, for all the numbers 

m the first of last January. New sub- 


















Honey a8F° 
mb who buys 
s of it. 









bers desiring these back numbers, wi! 
to state it plainly, or they will not 
tent, 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 





aon CHICAGO. 
NEY. gh pete: White 1-Ib. sections 
rs tag 2-Ibs., — 1 Lea wa 2-bis. 


upon the quality. and wate ¢ of — 
are somewhat heavier, and when sold in a jobb' =e 
wa tee must be shaded from 1 to 2 cts. per Ib. 


22@23c. 
Nov. 8. “B. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 
CHICAGO, 


HONEY.—We quote: White comb in 1-lb. sec 
tions or about, bri 4 


ngs 18@20e.; some oes ship- 
pens ove og he 2-Ib. sections, 16@18¢ . Dark 
= ow sale. Extrac 
Baas Ax, ene kB 


161 South Water 8t. 


DETROIT. 
HONEY.—Best white in 1-lb. potions sells as 
high as 19c. A few lots are held at Demand 


ine: sree as fruit becomes 
” M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—Best white 1-lbs. sell readily at wets 
cts.: 2-lbs., 17@18c. White clover extracted, 8c. 
BEES W AX.— 


25¢. 
A. C. EENDEL, 115 Ontario St. 


noe berate 
HONEY.—We Extracted, white liqu 
very scarce at 7@ oe hight t amber to dark, 7 
Comb money, whtte I-lbs.. <a ; 2-Ibs., 14@17c.3 


— i lbs., 13@14¢ 2-1bs., 11@13¢. 
; BE BS WAX.—Wholesale, 22c.; in @ jobbing way, 
Tom 


@25¢. 
Nov. 14. SCHACHT & LEMCKEE, 122-124 Davis Bt. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—We quote : White to extra white comb 
16@18¢. ; f+ 10@i4c. Extracted, ate ouber, 
6@B<EC. ; ber, dark and candied, 5}¢ 
white ould re pie, FE . but —be in ne ph =. 

BEESW AX. 


O. B. SMITH & OO., 423 Frout St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONBY.—We quote: Fancy white in 1-lb. 
tions, 17@19c.; the same in 2-1 Tog ec; buck. 


wheat 1-lbs., '12@14e.; 2-Ibs., 10@i2e. grades 
- per lb. less. White 8@9c.; buck- 
-*Bouthern, per in, 60@70 cts.— 
arket seems to be unse tiled. 
BEE ay fF 
COAUL & ¢ HILDRETH BROS. 


Sept. a 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane St. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote new crop : Choice white 2-lb. 
sections, 16@17c.; dark 2Ibs., 12@14e. ; choice white 
1-lbs., 18@20¢.; dark 1-lbs., 14@16c. White extrac- 
ted, 8@10c.; dark, 5@7c. Demand good, but light 


OEY wax 1 to 22¢. 


Sep. 21. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: Choice. white 1-lbs., 20c.; 
dark, 15@16c.; choice white 21 18¢.; dark, l4c. 
Extracted, 8@10c. California—white }-lbs., 18c.; os 
dark, 15¢.; white 2-lbs., 16@18c,; dark, 14@15 cts. 
White extracted, 9c. ; amber, 86, Supply fair. 
BEESWAX.—No. i, 22¢.; No. 2, 1 
Oct.6. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., a 4th& Walnut 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONBY.—Choice comb, 15@18¢.; Sea Deiter prion tus for 
choice white clover in « 
in barrels, 444@5c. Extra toneme » of bright alee 
and in No. 1 packages, }4-cent vance on above. 
Extracted, in bbis., 5 in ome, 6 to 8c.— 
Short ¢ indicates further advance in prices. 

BEBSW AX.—20%4e. for prime. 


D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial 8t. 


CIN Se 


HONBY. We uote extracted 


hoice comb, 18@20c., in the wa. 2 
pd is fair for honey of all boing ra and eae 


ace with arrivals. 
y BEESW AX.—Demand g00d—20@22¢, per Ib. {or 
good to choice yellow, on arrival, 


Nov. 10. C.F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


NEW YORE. 
EY.—We quote : Fancy white 1-lb. sections, 
By boxes, 18@190.; fancy 1-lbs., glassed or un- 
lassed, Le ar} fancy ppyends eee , 15@ 16. 
Cones ured 2c. per Ib. less. eat i-lbs., 
r Woxes, we toise: ; same « 
Pome tle.; 2Ibs. glassed, 10c. 
9@ 10c.; dark, 6@7c. Demand good, market firm. 


Oct. 13. F.G.8STROHMEYER&CO., 122 Water 8t 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Y.—Fancy wate 1- Lae 19@20c.; fair 1-lbs. 
ons eo Pepe. ie o sale y et for dark. 
Extracted, California, 8¢.; ube strained, 68070c 
per lion. 


BERS WAX THUR TODD, 2122 N. Front 8t. 


Oct. 21. 





an MILWAUEBE. 

NEY.—Choice white 1 21 18 

to 190.3 fancy white might @220. Waite 

extracted in barrels or Sesisc.5 
Sant end bebe coma 8 or 8. 9@10e.; in 
Bekewax. fre 


A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water Bt. 


BOSTON. 
HONEY.—Ne -Ib. secti 1 
Ib. sections. 17@ 186 c. txtracted, ae ease.” » tne makes 
is HA active. 
BEESW AA.—25 cts. per Ib. 
Nov. 10. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 





We are sometimes asked who our 
authorized agents are. Every subscriber is 
such an agent; we have no others, and we 
greatly desire that each one would at least 
send in the name of one new subscriber 
with his own renewal for 1888. The next 
few weeks is the time to do We hope 
every subscriber will do his or her best to 
double our list of subscribers. 





Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
aoney, size 3x4% inches.—We have now 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $3.00; all with mame and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 





Yucca Brushes are employed for re- 
moving bees from the combs. They area 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent; by mail, 
add 1 cent each for postage. 








Advertisements. 


> 


—WORK, by a Bee-Man who 
, Understands the business. 
47Atf (Lock Box 62), uis, Ills. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 
Pty free iSce's senna ie remot op 


oul VER FOSTER, M! Vernon. Linn Co., lowa. 


COMB HONEY WANTED. 


W* should be e pleased to correspo' 
with any one having COMB HO 
For Sale. We sell on Commission at highest 
market prices. Address, 

s. T. FISH & CO., 
190 sway Water St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 














ene maar Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column, 


"| SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


ON HIVES. 


In order to keep our Hive-Factory 
running during the dull season, we 
will make a DISCOUNT of 10 PER 
CENT, on all orders for Hives, Cases, 
Frames, Shipping-Crates and Bee- 
| Feeders, received before Jan. 1, 1888. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A NEW ENGINE. 


(ENTIRELY NEW INVENTION.) 


WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT 
OF POWER AND SPEED! 


CREAT ECONOMY OF FUEL 


© high-priced Engineers are required. 
Any person can manage it. No angular 
ush, or dead center. Friction almost en- 
rely overcome. It is the most compact 
govern ever invented. It is perfectly 
everned. We also warrant it to attain a 
Righer sp speed and develop more power 
less Fuel than any Engine in use. 


Manufactured at the Cedar Rapids High 
Speed Engine Works, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


@” Send for a Circular. oe 


HENRY RICKE 
44Atf CEDAR RAP PIDs. OWA. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent rey] 
for Extractors 
Langstroth frames, we awe -~K 
cluded to adopt two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basketisin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2frame, The4 frame 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, lea room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
covers, and in tye A way 
identical, except in size, with the 
16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 


Ragen with the $8.00 Ex- 
the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey wate. and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


For 2 American fram 2s, 13x13 inches 
For 2 th.“ 10x18 pe 
no 3 = pees 
For 3 frames of any cine, 3 18x20 

18x20 


For 8 
Fors “ ” 13x20 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
928 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











BEE-KEEPERS' GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


5,000 Seld Since May, 18838. 
More than 50 pone. ond more than 50 fine 
trations were ed in the oth @ ome. The whole 
aeons contains the 


work has bee! 
ng. Its certainly 


very latest in respect 

bees in the World, “Price, by mail 61 95 

discount to dealers and to clubs. ery 

. Jd. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


A Year among the Bees, 


A Talk about some 
and Practices 0 o— 
Experience, 
Production of, Be “ioiey 
‘Dustnens 


‘Aly 





BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 
Price, 75 cents, by mail. This is a new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed ana nicely bound 
in cloth, Address, 
THOS, G. NEW? AN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 





e@” If you wish to obtain the 
Highest Price for Honey this 
Season, write to Headquarters, 
122 Water-street, New York, 


F. G. STROHMEYVER & ©O., 
Wholesale Honey Merchants. 


33A26t 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Flint, Genesee Co., Mich., 


HS published a neat little book of 45 
pages, ——— “The Production of 
Comb Honey.” ts distinctive feature is the 
thorough all + which it treats of the 
use and non-use of foundation. Many other 
oe are, bowever, touched upon. For 
nstance, it tells how to make the most out 
of unfinished sections, and how to winter 
bees with the least expense, and bring them 
through to the honey harvest in the best 
possible shape. 
&® Price of the Book, 25 cts. Stamps 
as 77” a U. 8. or Canadian. 
At 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL, | yz 


are new size of o 
ney Pails isof ealloces Boome |} 
swith the 0 other sizes, having the 








e and, when 
filled with Rosey. , makes a novel and 
attractive small package, that can 
be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 

consumers will buy ising order to tive the children 
a handsome to aoe. 7&5 cents per 
dozen, or $5. oft x 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The American Apiculturist 


—SAMPLE COPIES FREE !— 








Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See advertisement in another column. 


BEES ant HONEY, 


fan A f 
Sanna og be Pen 


THOMAS. C. NEWMAN, 
Editor of tie American Bee Jo. ral, 


oe Salty ne ath the the tns tn al 
jst ane uo 


ts and inventions 


wa ¥ “4 Discount to Deal 
the Dozen or Hundred. ‘sisal 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, etc. 
For Circulars, apply to 

CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman 4 CentralAve, - CINCINNATI,0. 


P.8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


| 4 to 14 square 
feet to the po Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
1Atf SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


GLASS PAILS 


FOR HONEY. 











E Pails are made 
of the best quality of 
flint glass, with a bail 


nd a metal top and cover. 
When — wi o——~ tr | 


ed b these pall cannot bee Ay of of 
any other style 
z Phey can be used 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bee-Keepers’ Cards, "Ao earn 


es &color Chromo Card, we have plain designs.— 

Cards, ent for old a » Monograms — bn 
a 

~— rors old an poses. ot eee ee 


Neal pack gat package cand ‘and a gainple hones ate 15¢. 


sAiy HARTFORD. ea ger) bo. N.Y. 


J. FORNCROOK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
BOSS” One-Piece SECTIONS, 
—_ [eS 

Patented June 28, 1881. ” 
We Persia Soar echo 
Write for prions. Wis., Oct. 25, 1987 





and 4 











Address, HENRY ALLEY, 
47Atf WENHAM, Essex Co., MASS. 


Dadant’ whole 
and hant/eFoundation Factory Tr columa 
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